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TO SCHOOL OFFICERS, 

This Primer is bound both separately and together with the 
First Beader. The First Header forms exact connection with the 
Primer, thus avoiding needless and costly overlapping, and con- 
sequent confusion of gradation. 

Method. — The word method is used alone where it serves best, 
the phonic method is used alone where it serves best, and at a 
later stage the two are combined where such combination is most 
helpful. 

Matter. — The little reading lessons are simple, natural, and 
such as appeal to the child's interest. The words employed are 
words that children daily use ; but the vocabulary has not been 
restricted to mere particles, the use of which results in the mock 
simplicity of such phrases as " It is by it," and the like. 

GrcMlatlon. — Each word is registered at the head of the lesson 
in which it first occurs. An examination of the vocabularies will 
show the great care exercised in making the lessons very gradu- 
ally progressive. For example, in developing the short and long 
vowels (pp. 29-56) a single power only of each vowel is illustrated, 
— one diflBculty at a time, — so that the child is aided in reading 
each advance lesson by all that he has already learned. 

Script. — Since children are now taught the first steps of reading 
by means of words and sentences written on the blackboard, this 
knowledge should be utilized as an aid in learning the printed 
word. Hence, in the Primer, script is introduced at once, and 
forms a very prominent feature of the book. . The words and sen- 
tences for copying are given in a script with guide rules (repre- 
senting a section of the child's slate) to aid in the first steps of 
transcription. The simple and beautiful script has been engraved 
expressly for this book. ^ 

Practice Sentences. — These Reviews are designed, to test the 
child's power of rapidly recognizing words already learned, and 
to fix their image and import by reiterated use in new relations. 
The drill thus afforded must double the class-room utility of these 
Primer lessons. 



AUTHOR TO TEACHER. 



The more successful you are in teaching primary read- 
ing, the less will you be disposed to make a fetich of any 
so-called " method." Children have been taught to read 
by every method and by no method, — and it would puzzle 
the wisest to tell exactly how a child does learn to read our 
anomalous mother tongue. 

General Prinoiples. — The three recognized systems 
of teaching the first steps in reading are the Alphabetic^ 
the Phonic^ and the Word systems. The first two are ana- 
lytic, — the Alphabetic teaching the letters as parts of 
printed words, and the Phonic teaching the sounds as 
parts of spoken words; the third is synthetic, teaching 
the word as a whole. Each of these has its value, and 
each its limitations. 

As to the old '* a-b-c " device, it is now generally con- 
ceded that it is a mistake to begin by teaching the 
complete alphabet. It does not teach to read, since 
the names of the letters furnish only a slight clew to the 
sounds of a given word. It is plain, for example, that 
hee-are-oh-youL-jee-aitch'tea affords the child but meager aid 
in making out the mystery of the word brought. 

It is a work of supererogation, however, to decry the 
alphabetic system, since its doom is long since spoken; 
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and indeed the only danger is that, in the revolt from the 
abuses of that system, we may forget that there is such a 
thing as the alphabet, and that the child should be put in 
possession of it as soon as may be without sacrifice. Under 
the guidance of a wise teacher, the alphabet presents none 
of its traditional terrors: it is taught incidentally and 
insensibly. 

The reaction from the "a-b-c'' plan resulted in the 
so-called word method. This is the " look and say'' prin- 
ciple, by which the word in its entirety (and without 
reference to its component elements as addressed either 
to eye or ear) is taught as the sign of an idea. This is 
undoubtedly an admirable mode of imparting to the 
beginner not only his first little stock of words, but also 
that considerable class of familiar child-terms — as one^ 
eye, said, who, know, etc. — that present phonic anomalies. 
But here its usefulness ends. 

English is not Chinese, in which each individual word 
is represented by a synthetic symbol, — as many symbols 
•as words. Underneath all its anomalies and exceptions, 
our English alphabet is phonetic, and its characters repre- 
sent with more or less fidelity the component elements of 
the spoken word. It would appear rational, therefore, that 
we should begin as soon as possible to put the child in 
possession of those phonic constants and fruitful analogies 
that come to view in our mother tongue. This will the 
soonest enable him to pass from the known to the un- 
known — the soonest enable him to help himself to the 
knowledge of new words. 

On this sound principle the phonic method proceeds. 
But just as we have seen that by its devotees the word 
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system is carried to a point where it ceases to be valuable 
and should give place to the phonic method, so on the 
other hand the latter is often brought into use too early, — 
at a stage where words should be learned as words, with- 
out analysis of their parts. To embarrass the tyro with 
the intricacies of phonic markings is to sacrifice practical 
utility to the one-sidedness of theory. 

The fact is that learning to read a language like ours, 
which has a notation made up of fragments of the nota- 
tions in use in the various languages from which our 
composite English speech is derived, requires great toil 
and trouble. The child should have all possible help — 
help from every device, from every " method." And the 
merit of any system of teaching primary reading must be 
judged not by its conformity with this or that theory, but 
by the Baconian test of its " fruit." 

This " Primer ". has been prepared under the conviction 
just expressed, and the attention of the teacher is invited 
to the following noticeable features of the book : — 



Word Method, — This plan is used in imparting the 
first stock of words. The word is taken as the unit; 
but it is vitalized by its connection with a little phrase, 
forming a very simple model of sentence. To each such 
phrase the name " idiom " has been given, and special 
attention is called to the use made of this instrumentality. 
Thus in the first lesson (p. 15) cat and a cat are taught 
in connection with the idiom " It is." The teacher may 
be supposed to ask, "What is this, children?" They 
answer, "It is a cat:" cat and a cat are learned, and 
" It is " is available for new sentences, each introducing 
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one new word. This is effected by means of the device 
called 

Picture and Word. — Here from the picture of a 
known object we elicit a known spoken word, and bring 
the printed word-symbol to be learned into juxtaposition 
with the picture-symbol, — unknown with known. Thus 
(p. 8) the child, knowing the idiom " It is," is able without 
help to express the thoughts, " It is a rat;^^ *' It is a hxit;^' 
and the print-forms rat and lixU are learned the more read- 
ily from their association with the picture-forms. In this 
way, by means of a series of easy idiomatic models (as 
" See," " This is," " I have," etc.), and the association of 
picture-symbol with print-symbol, the beginner acquires 
his first reading vocabulary. 

Phonio Analysis. — So far the teaching is purely by 
the word system. But from the start a beginning in 
phonics has been made. For, first, it will be noticed that 
in the preliminary lessons (pp. 15-25) the words are devel- 
oped in the orderly sequence of the short vowels, and that 
care has been taken to choose only words in which what 
we may call normal phonic elements come into play ; so 
that the little ones unconsciously learn that words are 
made up of elements, and that these elements are repre- 
sented by distinct characters. 

But this knowledge is not left wholly to the unconscious 
process. The words in each of the little groups developed 
under the five short vowels are shown by sight, by sound, 
and by letters, — as in the group cat^ rat, hat (p. 8). In 
developing the sounds, let the teacher first pronounce the 
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word in the ordinary way, — cat. Then prolong the word, 
drawling it out more and more, thus : — 

cat 
c""a'^t 

I c I la 



till [cj and |jij and |_tj are detached as distinct sounds.* 
Then [writing on the blackboard the word cafl let her 
ask, " What is this, children ? " and having elicited the 
answer " cat," say, " Yes, it is cat; it is [_cj |jij [tj ; it is 
[merely naming the letters, without remark] c, a, t, cat." 
In like manner proceed with the words rat and hat. This 
will be a very intelligible mode of beginning phonic 
analysis, since the three words have the common elements 
I a I and | t | , and only the initial consonants as differen- 
tiating elements.f As the result of the analysis of these 
three words, short a, hard c, 7i, r, and t are obtained. Drill 
on them until they can be articulated perfectly, and the 
symbol for each element is mastered. (In like manner, 
with the other groups, pp. 18, 20, 22, 24, and 26.) In 
these preliminary lessons the child has not only acquired 
a certain number of words as words, but has also learned 
all the more regular sound-symbols, — a good vantage- 
ground for further progress. It should be added that aU 

* It should be noted that when characters are represented as in the 
little box — I c I — the soujid, and not the name, is to be given. 

t The lessons under the title " Word Building " (see pp. 26 and 37) 
present an exercise the converse of the analytic process ; namely, the 
making of new words through the coalescence of known elements. 
The teacher should freely use the blackboard in the further illustration 
of this interesting principle. 
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the letters of the alphabet are brought into use in these 
first few lessons, in the course of which the child should 
learn both the sounds as sounds and the letters by their 
names. 

Piotures and Stories. — The series of lessons from 
p. 29 onwards consists of little stories in connection with 
pictures. The stories have been so composed as to present 
in the vocabularies a suflScient number of words suitable 
for phonic teaching. Hence the vowels are set forth in 
the regular order of the " shorts " and " longs ; " and, the 
more firmly to fasten attention on the particular vowel 
under illustration, the words in the vocabularies exempli- 
fying that vowel are printed in script. 

While a progressive phonic drill is thus provided for, 
other words necessary to the telling of the story with nat- 
uralness and vivacity — simple as words, but not yet with- 
in the child's power to analyze phonically — are taught 
" by sight," on the word method. To confine the vocabu- 
laries of primary reading lessons, as is often done, to two- 
or three-letter words of regular formation, inevitably leads 
to " It is by it," " He is in it," and the like inanities, in 
which, to an imagined simplicity and regularity, all that 
makes the value and virtue of a piece is sacrificed. 

In teaching these lessons constant reference should be 
made to the pictures. The principle of association comes 
powerfully into play here. The picture suggests the whole 
story, and the parts of the picture suggest the words used 
in telling the story. These words are such as children 
daily use, and the ideas and fancies they express are child- 
like. It may be added, that, in order to make sure that 
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these little pieces come home to the child mind, each, 
lesson has been carefully tested on the blackboard with 
classes in the schoolroom, and such lessons as could not 
be made to interest the pupils have been rejected. 

Vocabulary and Gradation. — All words not already- 
taught are registered at the head of the lesson in which 
they first occur, — a desideratum hitherto unattained in 
any other primary Reader. Inspection of these vocabu- 
laries will make manifest the very great care that has been 
exercised in maintaining systematic gradation through- 
out the series of lessons. The several vocabularies taken 
together constitute the entire body of words used in the 
Primer, and the review of these word lists from time to 
time will afford ample drill in oral spelling. 

practice Sentences. — The educational value of the re- 
view lessons entitled " Practice Sentences " will be readily 
recognized. If primary Readers are often chargeable with 
not being simple enough, they are still more open to the 
objection of not being long enough simple. It is too often 
the case, that, in the rapid succession of lessons, words 
learned to-day are forgotten to-morrow. It is not enough 
that a child should see a word once or twice : he should 
see it many times; for, as reiteration is the only way in 
which words are learned through the ear, so it is the only 
way they are learned through the eye. In accordance 
with this principle, the words already learned are reiter- 
ated in the Practice Sentences in new and varied uses and 
relations. Words thus learned can hardly fail to be 
thoroughly mastered. 

(10) 
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Script. — The very important part assigned to script in 
this Primer will at once strike the eye, and will be wel- 
comed by all progressive teachers. 

In the class-room the child first sees words and sen- 
tences in the form not of printed characters, but as vrritten 
by the teacher on the blackboard. It is therefore desira- 
ble, that, when he comes to the reading of printed words, 
he should do so in connection with the graphic forms 
with which he is already somewhat familiar. Experience 
shows that pupils can pass with entire ease from the writ- 
ten to the printed character, and vice versd, and that the 
association of the two forms is a help, not a hinderance. 

The words and sentences given in white on black are 
designed to familiarize pupils with the ready reading of 
script. The ruled script (white on black) is meant to 
represent a section of a child's slate, and will serve as a 
guide in the first steps of transcription. The character 
(specially designed and engraved for this book) is notice- 
ably simple and beautiful, and furnishes a model for 
copying much more serviceable than the large-scale script 
of the blackboard. All the ruled script is intended to be 
copied on the slate, and it is earnestly recommended that 
this pleasant and profitable task should be begun as early 
as possible. The child has full possession of a word only 
when he can write it correctly. 

(11) W. S. 
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cat 



a cat 



It is a cat. 



i6 PICTURE AND 'WORD. 

It is a rat. 

It is a rat. 

It is a hat. 

It is a hat. 



By sight. 


By sounds. 


By lettera. 


cat 


c^a'^t 


oat 


rat 


r^a^ 


rat 


hat 


h'~"a'~t 


hat 



LAj" L«J JlI LXJ LU 



the €at See the hen 

fat I see red 



See the fat cat! 

I see the fat cat. 
See the red hen! 

I see the red hen. 



PICTURE AND "WORD. 



the sledl 



the sledl , 



See the bedl 

See the bedl 



By sigbt. 


By sounds. 


By letters. 


red 


r'^e'^d 


red 


hen 


h-^eli 


hen 


sled 


s^l^e"~d 


sled 


bed 


b-e^d 


bed 



lIj lAj IAj iJj L^ LAJ 



IDIOMS "Is this?" "This is." I( 

Is this egg nest 

This is an egg a nest 



Is this a nest? 



This is an egg. 



20 



PICrrURE AND "WORD. 




a pig? 



Is this 

This is a pig. 



Is this a fish? 

This is a fish. 





Is this a dish? 

This is a dish. 



By sight. 


By sounds. 


By letters. 


pig 


p^i^g 


P i g 


fish 


f^^^sh 


fish 


dish 


d^^sh 


dish 


this 


th^^s 


this 


is 


i^s 


i s 



f 



p I I § I ishi ith 



IDIOM "I tiave." 



I have a red sled. 
Is it not a big sled? 
See my big red sled! 



The teacber may direct the children to write the idiom "I see" 
tout times more, substituting for "sled" the words they hftve 
already learned to write — "oat," "rat," "hat," "bed." 



PICTURE AND T70RD. 



I have 

I have a top. 

I have 

I have a box. 



a top. 



a box. 



By ei^t. 


By sounds. 


By letters. 


top 
box 

not 


t^O"^ 

b^o^x 
n^ot 


top 
box 
not 



L^J 



IDIOM "Says." 23 

bee says (sez) duck 

buzz say§ quack 

- +>>- . the r/. 



The bee says buzz, buzz. 
The duck says quack, quack. 



PICTURE AND ■WORD. 



See the bug I 

See the bug! 



Is this 

It is a jug. 



a jug? 



By sight. 


By sounds. 


By letters. 


bug 


b-u-^g 


bug 


jug 


j'^^g 


J u g 


buzz 


b'^i^zz 


buzz 


duck 


d^u^ck 


duck 



LiU 



PI CTUR E AND TWORD. 



See ^J the lampl 

I have ^ a vest. 
This is 



a web. 



By sight. 


By sounds. 


By lettera. 


lam.p 

vest 
web 
yes 


l^a^m'^ 

v'-e^s'^; 

w^e'^b 

y-^e-^s 


1 a m. p 

vest 

web 

yes 



im 



LXI 



26 


WORD BUILDINa. 




■e-at 


h-en 


It 


b-6x 


j-iig 


m-at 


m-en 


b-it 


ox 


h-ug 


p-at 


p-en 


h-it 


f-ox 


m-ug 


tii-at 


t-en 


s-it 




i-ug 



bag beg big bog bug' 



SLATE "WOEK. 



 To be memorized aa a kej to the short vowels. 



This cat 

is on a mat. 




This egg 
is in a nest. 



This fish 
is ia a dish. 



This fox 
is on a box. 



This bug 
is on a jug. 



28 SHORT VOTVELS IN NEW WORDS. 



pat 



pet 



Mt 



spin 



lift 



dig 



■ean 



swim 



run 



I can pat the cat. 
I can pet the hen. 



I can hit the fish. 



I can spin the top. 



I can lift the jug. 
The pig can dig. 



The fish can swim. 



The bug can run. 



SHORT A — a. 






See this cat and this man 1 

The man has a fan in his hand. 

His hat is on the mat. 

The cat is on the mat, too. 



A LANOTJAQB LESSON- 



Ben 
boy 
he 
hi§ 



NSU 
girl 
she 
her 



* Teach llie cliildrea to supply Uie ellipses. 



SHORT E — e. 



When I get my sled to the top of 

the hill, I will get on it. 
I can not get on it yet 
It is a big red sled. 



.^z-e^ ^.^iLih'ny 



By sight- 

O you who 



This is my pet hen. Has she eggs 
in the nest? I 

O yes, she has ten eggs. I mil | 
get them by and by. 



SHORT I — L 



A little fish in a little disli. 
Swim, little fish ! 

I think the Uttle fish wiU not swim. 
Willitswimif I hitit? 



-d^^ .'U/^H'i^ 



A big pig and six little pigs. 



Do not whip tlie pigs vnth the big 

whip! 
No, I will not whip them. 
Eun, little pigs ! Run, big pig ! 



A LANGUAGE LESSON. 



SHORT O — 6. 



^/^?fiy ^t^4yo¥l^ 



Min'nie did 



See my top, Minnie ! 

It will spin on this box, and not 

drop off. 
Yes, I see it, Tom; but I think it 

will drop off. 
O no ! Minnie. yes ! Tom. 
The top did drop off. 



SHORT TJ- 



..^fiZ'T'Zy .^jt^U^-T^'i^Zy 



^J^'i^!^ 



said ='•"'"• say 

how know don't 



I don't know how to swim. 

Say quack, and jump in. 

The Uttle duck said quack. 

The little duck jumped in. 

The big duck said quack. 

The big duck jumped in. 

O, such fun to swim m the sun ! 





■WORD BUILDING. 


37 


and 


p-et 


m 


b-og 


b-iit 


Mnd 


1-et 


f-in 


d-5g 


■e-iit 


gr-Snd 


TTi-et 


p-in 


fr-5g 


h-iit 


s-Snd 


s-et 


t-in 


h-5g 


n-iit 


st-Snd 


w-et 


th-in 


l-5g 


sh-iit 



PRACTICE SENTENCES. 
[Using no word not already learned.] 

See the cat on the mat. Can I 
pat the fat cat? yes! 

Can the httle fish swun m the 
dish? No, not in the dish; the 
dish is too little. 

Did the six Httle pigs run ? Yes, 
and the big pig, too. 

See Nell ! She is my little girl. 

Did Tom get on his big red sled ? 
No, he did not get the sled to the 
top of the hill. 



38 PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

Ben ! the top did drop off ! 

See the hen on the eggs! Do 
you see the eggs ? I do. 

Swim! Httle fish. Jump! httle 
bug. Dig ! httle pig. 

The httle duck said quack. So 
did the big duck. When the big 
duck said quack, the httle duck 
jumped in. The little bee said 
buzz, buzz. 

Will you stand and see the grand, 
band ? See the bug in the sand ! 

Did the dog see the frog on the 
log ? The log is in the bog. 

The boy shut the nut in his' 
hand. Don't get wet, Ben ! 

Do you know Minnie and Nell ? 
Yes, I know them. 

Don't you think it is fun to run 
in the sun ? yes, it is such fun ! 



PRACTICE SENTENCES, 



LONG A — a. 



x>2i«^?2<«^ 



,^n 



puss'y Aunt be 

good your -eall 

Pussy, you are my little girl. Your 

name is Minnie May. 
Be good, and I will take you to see 

Aunt Jane. 
We wiU make her a call to<iay. 



LONG A — a. 



a-way 

I'm a little bird 
away up high. 



^^^^ 



I'm a little fish 
away down low. 



LONG E — S. 



.J4.^^y ^^U^^y all a-bout' 

are s«old'ing 

^JU-L^ A^^-r^^ what sil'ly 



Here are three birds in a tree. Do 

you see them ? 
The little birds seem to be scolding. 
What is it all about? 
It is all about a bug. 
What silly little birds ! 





LONG E— S. 


43 




By sigbt. 




pSck'et 
pinch 


side 
toe 


new 
boots 






I am a big boy with a pocket on 

each side. 
See my new boots! Hear them 

squeak. 
O dear ! they pinch me a little, near 

the toe. 



LONG I— L 



bite kind 

«r5ss 

This is Snap. 
He is cross. 
He will bite. 



This is Mdo. 
He is kind. 
He will not 
bite. 



LONG I — I. 



^""^ still keep 



^Jm^ic^ yA<M^- 



fi mouse grass 



Prank! Frank! Hide in the 
grass, and keep as still as a mouse ! 
Don't let the boys find you. 

No, Ben ; the boys wiU not find 
me this time. 

Frank and Ben have fine fun. 



LONG O — S. 






■eane gave wake him 



Joe did not wake up. So Frank 
gave him a httle poke with papa's 
cane, and woke him up. 

He told Joe that he did it for a 
joke. 



Uu^^-t^y -'^i^yn.A^ .^lyuA^e^ 
singg crow day blSck 



By sight. 



Mis'ter eaw out air 



It is a June day, and Nell is out 
in the pure air. 

" Gaw, caw ! " sings a black crow 
in the big tree. 

Nell sees him, and says, "Don't 
you think, Mister Crow, that you 
sing a little out of tune?" 



48 LONG tr — a 



How do you do, Mister Crow ? 



yi:?^^yu^ -'i4yi^ sa^^i^ 
legs its wingg 



been 
two 



Here is a fly. I think it lias been 

out in the wet. 
See it try to dry its wings. 
By and by it will fly away. 
It has two wings, two eyes, and six 

legs. 
Can you see them ? 



so 



LESSON IN NUMBERS. 







I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 




1 


1 


one dish 




one dot 




2 


* * 1 


two fish 




two dots 




3 


• • • 1 


three nets 




three dots 




4 


• 1 

• 1 


four pets 




four dots 


JL 


5 


• 1 
 


five fans 




five dots 




6 


• • • 1 
• 1 


six cans 




six dots 




7 


• • • 1 

 

• • • I 


seven piffs 




seven dots 


A. CD 


8 


• • • • 1 

• • • • 1 


eiffht fiffs 




eight dots 


*— ' c^ 


9 


• • • • 1 
 


nine rats 




nine dots 




10 


• • • • 1 

• • • • 1 


ten eats 




ten dots 





PRACTICE SENTENCES. 



The dog has a hat on. He can 
not see. What fun to see a dog 
with a hat on ! 

Jane, you take your new fan. I 
told Ben to get his tin bos. I wUl 
take my red top. We will have a 
fine time. 

Can you keep as still as a mouse ? 
Yes, see if I can not. 

Can the hen fly ? 
Yes, she can fly ; 
But not up high. 



PRACTICE SENTENCES. 



A fox can run, and a fish can 
swim, but a bird can fly. See that 
bird away up in the air! 

Here are two flsh in one dish. 
I see eight, nine, ten men. 

So you think you are a man, 
do you, Joe ? O yes, your boots do 
squealc ; but you are not yet a man. 
You are a little boy. 

I'm a hig, big boy! See me 
jump! 

O dear! my toe, my toe! 



PRACTICE SENTENCES. 



Hide away, Mister Pox; the dog 
will bite you ! 

This is my pet hen. She has six. 
eggs. Do you see them? Yes, I 
see one, two, three, four, five, six. 

The big pig is in the pen. It is 
so fat it can not run. But the httle 
pigs can run. 

How big is the mug ? 
Not so big as the jug. 
How big is the bug ? 
Not so big as the rug. 
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Will you call me, Papa, when 
you get up? 

A boy has two legs, but a bee 
has six. Has an ox six legs? No, 
it has four legs, two on each side. 

Did Joe think it a joke when 
I poked him? Ko, Frank: he did 
not think so. 

Fido can sit up on two legs. See 
him beg! What big black eyes he 
hasl My Fido is a good dog. 
Don't you think so? 



PRACTICE SENTENCES. 



What is it the duck says ? The 
duck says, "Quack." What is it the 
bee says ? The bee says, " Buzz." 
What is it the crow says? The 
crow says, "Caw." What is it Min- 
nie says ? She says, " Dear Papa." 

I have six nuts in my vest 
pocket. Will you have three, Ben ? 
Yes, Tom ; how kind you are ! 

What is your name, dear? My 
name is Minnie May. How fine 
you are in your new hat! 



S6 PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

Set the lamp on the stand. Not 
so near the side, silly boy ! It will 
 drop off. 

What time is it, Aunt Jane ? It 
is time for you to be in bed, Mister 
Ben. Don't be cross, dear Aunt. 

Hear the silly birds scolding! 
Do you know what it is all about ? 
See if you can find out. 

What did the fly lift its wings 
for? To make them dry. When 
they are dry, it will shut them up. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

This First Reader forms a close connection with the 
Primer; and the two books furnish a supply of primary 
reading more nearly adequate than that usually afforded. 

In the Primer the child has taken the first great step in 
the art of reading. He has acquired a little vocabulary of 
word forms, and has learned to recognize these as used in 
sentences or thought forms. 

On this foundation the First Reader begins to build- 
Earnest effort has been directed to the difficult task of 
furnishing fitting food for the child mind ; that is, to pro- 
viding readings that shall be simple without being silly. 
No lesson that failed to excite interest, as tested in black- 
board form in the class-room, has found place in this book. 

The rigid rule established in the Primer, of registering 
each word on its first appearance, has here been strictly 
followed out. Thus the six words at the head of Lesson I. 
comprise all the words used in that lesson which have not 
occurred in the Primer. In like manner the vocabulary of 
each lesson forms the ready test of its verbal gradation. 

All the words in the vocabularies are phonically marked, 
and a full key to these markings will be found at the end 
of the Reader. From time to time, the rarer vowel and 
diphthongal sounds are illustrated by uniting in groups 
words containing a common phonic element. 

As in the Primer, great attention has been given to 
script, both ruled for copying and unruled for reading. 

Special attention is invited to the series of lessons 
headed " Practice Sentences.'^ In these Reviews the words 
already learned (and no others) are reiterated in new and 
varied combinations. 

(58) 
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Nat Nat's 

«atch hold 
eat ap'ple 

Nat, can you 
catch this apple 
I have in my 
hand? 

O yes! I can 
catch it m my 
hat. 

Well, hold the 
hat up high, and 
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catch it if you can. It is a fine 
red one. Don't drop it 

Did Nat catch the apple ? 

Yes, he did. He has it in his 
pocket. By and by he will eat it. 

Take a bite, Nat! 

You can catch an apple too, can 
you not, Nell? 

I think I can. My hat is as 
big as Nat's. Yes, I will try. 



SLATE WORK. 
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FSn'ny 
rgd'blrd'g 
s&w 
Sim 

tsu 

Up high in the old elm tree is a 

redblrd's nest. 
Fanny saw it. Can you see it ? It 

has three little eggs in it. 
Will Fanny tell Frank of them ? 
No, Fanny will not tell Frank. 



-Jiz^^z-Ti^^, 
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Lesson HI. 



spoon 
puts 



no§e 
bread 



rSst 



milk 
fun'ny 




"Pig, will you have the spoon?" 
The pig will not have the spoon. 
But he puts his nose in the dish, 
and eats the rest of the bread and 
milk. 

Such a funny pig ! 
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Lesson IV. 

Uck-tSck fall girl 



The clock says tick-took, tick- 
tock. I think it will stop if I do 
not fix it. 

I got up here to fix it. 
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I know what time it is. It is 
Just five. 

Dot says I will fall. Dot is but 
a little girl. 

I am a big boy. See me jump 
down! 



SLATE WORK. 
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hum man'y 

why sting (men'y) 

Hum, hum, I can sting. 

Don't sting me, Uttle bee. 
Buzz, buzz, I will sting. 

Don't sting me, little bee. 
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Hum, hum 1 buzz, buzz ! 
The Httle bee did stmg. 



Why, it is not a fly — it is a bee ! 
Take CEire ! A bee can sting. Do 
not hit it. 

How many legs has the bee? 
The bee has six legs. 



^ ..1^7-t^ Ring! sing 



M ^t^n^ Sing! ring 



.-^ 



y(^n^ So sing the little birds 



,^iJu^ye^na^ j^l in the spring. 
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Lesson VI. 

PKACTICB SENTENCES. 
[No word not already learned.] 

Who got the apple ? Nat got it. 

Tell Nat to let Fanny catch one too. Here, 
Fanny, catch this big apple in your hood. 

Look here, Nat, here is a red one for you. 

There is a nest in the old elm tree. 

How do you know? How do I know? 
Why, I saw it ! 

What kind of a nest is it ? I think it is a 
redbird's nest. I saw a bird with red wings 
in the tree. 

The pig did not care for the Uttle girl. I 
saw him eat all her bread and milk. What 
a pig he is ! 

Why don't you stop him, little girl ? Take 
your cup and spoon^ and run away. 
. Did Dot fix the clock? No, I did. When 
I got up to fix it, Dot said, "O Frank, 
Frank ! Do take care ! You will fall.'' But 
I did not fall. I am so big, you know. 
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^.^^^i^^?^<?^^|^-j^^-^^^ P 




jiUl^P U(^, 







l^,y^l^:Zdy^gZy. 




a. 



'..<^^^^^^x'^^;^ 



.^i^^:^^^ 






'>^^zy.'^^^^^^^^^.^^^^ 
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This is Prank's ball ; but I can play 
with it all the time, if I wish. 

I throw it up to the wall, and then 
catch it in my hands. 

I can catch it all the time, but I 
shall miss it if I talk so much. 
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Lesson Vin. 

are arms far -eart 



sticks IQst fr6m 'way 

leaves home her full 

Has May lost her way? O no! 
She is not far from home. 

Tom is away up on the hill, 
with his little cart. The cart is 
full of sticks and leaves. 

May's arms are full too. 
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Lesson IX. 




put 




push 


puU 




bush 



wa§ go 

well rope 

Grrage thfire plea§e give 

«6me thfire swing bSck 

"Come, Frank, will you please 
give me a swing?" 

"Yes, Grace, I will Do you 
■wish to go up high?" 
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"O yes! as high as you can push 
me." 

"Well, I will pull the swing 
back as far as that bush, and then 
give you a good push. 

" Put on your hat, and take hold 
of the rope. There ! away you go!" 

Was it not kind in Frank to give 
Grace a swing? 

Yes, I think it was, and Grace 
thinks it was too. 



SLATE WORK. 
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Lesson X. 

bow -eow down brown 

heod 

sweet 

want 

some 

like 

mod 

le sweet 
ou, old 

I got it down in the lot. Do 
you want it? Bow your head, 
and say "Moo!" 

Don't you like grass, old cow? 

"Moo, moo," said the cow. 
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Lesson XI. 




Mouse 


found 


a-round' 


house 


ground 


arbout' 



Mrs. (Mis'sis) un'der barn last 

Mr..(Mis'ter) oneg (wiiiiz) -eame hSd 

Mrs. Mouse had a house. It was 
on the ground under the bam. 
By and by Mr. Cat came aroimd. 
He foimd out about the house, 
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and that was the last of it. It 
was the last of Mrs. Mouse and 
of her little ones too. 



• » * 



Lesson XII. 

PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

The little girl can throw the ball away up 
high. Is it Frank's baU ? 

Did Tom have a Uttle cart full of sticks 
and leaves ? Were May's arms full too ? 

Grace hkes to have a swing, so Frank gave 
her a good push. See, there she goes up, 
up, up! 

See the old brown cow ! See her bow her 
head when I give her some grass. She says 
"Moo, moo!" I hke you, old brown cow. 
Do you Hke me? 

Come, Frank, come down in the lot and 
play ball with me. 
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^^.d^€yy^^^cn^4yyn^c^^ ^/^uU^ 








c^!U^^/^^A^€y 




^/tmyc 





'^.^^^^T'm^. 



^t^tn^o^ 





"/^^^^z^^ 
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Lesson XIII. 




tweet 


Sr'row 


sfing 


shoot 


sing'ing 


flew (flu) 



" Tweet, tweet ! don't shoot me ! " 
sang the bird. 

"You sit still, and see if I don't 
shoot you," said the boy. 

Away flew the arrow. The li1> 
tie bird flew away too, singing, 
» Tweet, tweet!" 
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Lesson XIV. 



luV 



slitiip Sim- ,,-auu-) 



to 
ou 
tell you. 
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"There!" said Tom, "I have one, 

and a big one too." 
Up went the line, and down went 

the fish into the brook. 
May be he is there to this day. 
I am sure that Tom did not get 

him again. 



31.ATE: WORK. 



8o 
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Lesson XV. 



He 



-ery 



O, fie! 

Do not cry. 

If you hit your toe, 

Say «0!" 

And let it go. 

Be a man 

If you can, 

And do not cry. 




_~=^ ^^ y> 



Lesson XVI. 



fold 
Belle 



nSxt 
Arige 



onge (wuns) 
teach'er 



"Belle, fold your hands! Frank, 
hold your book up! 
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" What is this, Minnie ? You don't 

know? 
"I told you once that it is B, — a 

big B. 
"I shall scold, if you don't know 

the next time." 
What a cross teacher Alice is! 
I think she will scold the httle 

bird, if he does not fly away. 
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Lesson XVII. 

Ed'die which 

r 
f 



Eddie has lost his oars. He does 

not know what to do. 
Sit down, Eddie. Do sit down, or 

you will upset the boat! 
The boat wiU float to the shore, 

which is not far oflf. 
See! It is close to the shore. 
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Lesson XVIII. 

PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

Did the boy shoot? Yes, but he did not 
hit the bird. She did not sit still for him. 

" See me shoot ! " said the boy, and away 
flew the arrow. Away flew the little bird 
to her nest in the bush, singing "Tweet, 
tweet ! " 

Tom went down to the brook to flsh. Did 
he catch any flsh ? 

No. One flsh bit his hook, but Tom did 
not know how to pull him in. So the flsh 
got away again. 

" I don't hke flsh much,'' said Tom. 

Me, little man ! Don't cry. There, there ! 
Try again. The next time you will catch 
him. Be a man, and let it go. 

When httle Eddie lost his oars, he did not 
know what to do. Did he float to the shore ? 
Yes, but he lost his hat. 
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Lesson XIX. 




now wide o'pen§ 


a'ny 


blue Su'gie kit'teng 


(en'y) 


"Now, Susie, don't 




you tell!" 




Susie opens her 




blue eyes as wide 




as she can, and says 




she will not tell any 




one. 




"NoTV, Susie, don't you 


tell!" 
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Lesson XX. 



gMess just Lil'y right Ma'ry 
Gray Kate more Brown Smith 



Guess my name ! 

I know, Mary Brown. 

No, it is not. Guess again 

Well, Kate Smith. 

No. Try just once more. 

O, now I know who it is ! Lily Gray. 

Eight at last! 
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Lesson XXI. 




first fast 


fenge 


i^ey DSriy 


o'ver 


threw (thru) aft'er 


llien 


■GOuM. 15ng 


stsiy 


us «rept 


-eried 



"Come, Susie," said Joe, "let us 
go down in the lot ' to play." 

"May I take Dolly with me?" 
said Susie. 

"Yes, you may take Dolly, and 
I will take old Fido. Let us run 
and see which will get there first." 

"Come, Fido, come! You may 
try too." 

So they all ran on as fast as they 
could. 
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When they got near the lot, 
Susie threw Dolly over the fence, 
and cried, " There ! Dolly got there 
first!" 

Then Tido jumped over, and Joe 
jumped over after him. 

Little Susie crept under the fence, 
the last one of all. 

Did they stay in the lot and 
play ? yes ! a long time. 



SLATE WORK. 
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Lesson XXII. 

snow -eold shake twig§ 



Do you know what this is ? 
Yes, I know. It is a snow man. 

The little twigs in his head came 
from that low bush. 

Fred says, "How do you do, 
Mr. Snow? Will you show me 
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your cane ? Shake hands ! Why, 
how cold your hands are]" 



Lesson XXIII. 



■elaw paio I've din'ner 

naughty -eaiight now sharp 

Now I've caught you, you naughty 

kitten. 
I saw that claw in your paw. O, 

how sharp it is ! 
If you claw me, I vrill give you 

no dinner. 
You naughty kitten ! 
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Lesson XXIV. 

PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

May found three little kittens out in the 
barn. 

One was black, one was brown, and one 
was brown and black. 

May told Susie all about them. 

She said, "Susie, don't you tell.'' 

Susie says she will not tell any one. 

Who got to the lot first, — Susie, Joe, Fido, 
or Dolly ? 

O, Dolly got there first. Susie threw her 
over the fence. 

Little Fido got there next. 

"Do you know what my name is?'' 

"No, but I can guess. Let me see. Your, 
name is Lily Gray." 

" Why, how did you know the first time ? " 

" O, I know how. The next time you may 
guess." 
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" Show me your paw, you naughty kitten ! 
There ! I see your claw. O, how sharp 
it is ! Now, you can not have any milk, do 
you hear ? " 

Fred took Mr. Snow by the hand. But he 
did it just for fun. 

Do you know how to make a snow man ? 
It is good play when the snow is on the 
ground. 

SLATE WORK. 
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XXV. 

milk cheege steps hun'gry 



Two little mice met on the 
cellar steps. We will call them 
Gray-back and Sharp-eyes. 

One little mouse was going up, 
the other was going down. 
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" I'm so hungry," said Gray-back. 

"I know where to find some 
cheese," said Sharp-eyes. 

"Where?" cried Gray-back. 

Just then they saw the old 
black cat at the top of the steps, 
so they ran away as fast as they 
could. 

Kitty was hungry too. 



( i^ft^/n-€Z^i'a'A^u^^Si^o6^ / 



i^.€l4^^ 
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Lesson XXVI. 



hnght mu'gi-e rog'eg sweet'est 

only thoge while blue'bird 

sky both pret'ty tree'-tSp 

■wdt)d§ thSir (prifty) be-gSn' 

A bluebird was singing in the 
tree-top. " Tweet ! tweet ! I'm the 
sweetest bird in the woods." 

"No, I'm the sweetest," said a 
redbird close by. 
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"Why, you sing like a crow; 
and you are only red, while I am 
blue just like the sky." 

"Well, red is bright and pretty: 
those roses are red." 

"I don't think red roses are 
pretty." 

" Come, little birds, don't talk so," 
said an old bird : " be kind to each 
other." 

"Well," said the redbird, "I 
think blue is pretty." 

"And I think you sing as weU 
as I do, after all," said the blue- 
bird. Then they both began to 
sing, and make the woods ring 
with their sweet music. 
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Lesson XXVII. 



rake babe§ mOth'er 

rakes wdbdg played 

rSked (rakt) would un-tH' 

fcnew (nu) spade dlg§ 

Kate and Tom are at play un- 
der the trees. 

Tom digs with his spade, and 
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Kate rakes up the dry leaves. The 
rake is Tom's, but he lets Kate 
take it. 

Kate stops to hear a bird sing. 
She says, "Sing, sweet bird!" 

Now they have just come in 
from play. 

" O Mother," says Kate, " we had 
such a good time ! 

" Tom let me take his rake, and 
I raked up the leaves; and then 
we played 'Babes in the Woods.' 

"It was such fun to be under 
the leaves! 

"Tom said I could stay until 
you came to find me, but I knew 
that you would want to see your 
Uttle girl. 

"Do you not, Mother?" 

"Yes, my dear." 
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Lesson 


XXVI n. 


ram 


s6ng§ 


m6m'ing 


mineA 


glM 


siin'shine 


drip 

• 


made 


sa*l'ing 


frgsh 


p6nd 


blSs'somg 


green 


mght 


8n0w'i\?ikes 



What a bright morning! 

It rained in the night. The 
trees drip, drip, drip. 

How pretty they look in the 
sunshine, and how fresh and green 
the grass is! 

Now the glad birds are singing 
their sweetest songs. 

The apple trees are full of blos- 
soms. Down they fall like snow- 
flakes on the grass. 
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Prank is out sailing his boat in 
a little pond made by the rain. 

By and by, when the grass is 
dry, we are all going out to play 
under the blue sky. 



SLATE WORK. 
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lOI 


wd&l 
ver'y 


Lesson XXIX. 

line sbft 
nlQe std&d 


mind 

iam&§ 



Mother! did you see that? 
No, Alice: what was it? 
Why, that little brown bird took 
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some wool from the lamb's back. 
What will she do with it? Do 
you know? 

She will line her nest with it» 
to make it nice and soft for her 
httle ones. 

Where is the nest, mother? 

It is in the old apple tree, the 
other side of the fence. 

Did the lamb know that the 
bird took some of her wool? 

I think not, for she stood very 
stUl, and did not look around. O 
no, the lamb did not mind it. 
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Lesson XXX. 

PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

Gray-back and Sharp-eyes met on the 
cellar steps. 

They did not get the cheese, and the 
hungry cat did not catch them. The big 
black cat was as hungry as the mice. 

What did the old bird say ? The old bird 
said, "Come, little birds, don't talk so.'' So 
both the little birds began to sing. 

All the old crow can say is " Caw, caw ! " 
I don't think that is very good music. 

** Mother, do you want to see your Uttle 
girl?" 

" Yes, dear." 

"Well, here I am." 

What did Alice see the brown bird do? 
She saw the bird take some wool from the 
back of a lamb. 

The bird will line her nest with the soft 
wool. 

Do you think the lamb cares? 
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■^i^ttv^ 
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Lesson XXXI. 



Harry, will you come out with 
me to fly my kite? 

O yes, Ned, I will ! What a big 
kite it is ! Where did you buy it ? 
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I did not buy it, Harry. My 
brother John made it for me, and 
mother gave me this big ball of 
strong cord. 

O Ned, what fun we shall have ! 
The wind is blowing very hard, 
and our kite will fly far up in the 
sky. 

Now see! The kite is away up 
in the sky. Why, it looks just 
like a big bird. 



..y^^^t^^d^e^ey/ 




..^iJ^. 
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Lesson XXXII. 



bSU pussVs 

likes tInTde 

goeg sil'ver 

toeg 8v'er-y 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! 
Pussy's little bell; 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 1 
Pussy likes it well. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! 
See her lift her toes, — 
Little silver tinkle 
Every where she goes! 
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Lesson XXXIII. 

arfrajd' things some'thing 



Come here, Nell; I want to show j 
you something. ' 

What is it, WiU? 
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Some tiny mice ! Don't you 
think they are cmming? 

Will! Let me hold them in 
my lap. I didn't think mice could 
be so pretty. Where did you find 
them ? 

Up in the garret. I was look- 
ing for my big ball. In the old 
box I felt something soft and 
warm. And what do you think 
it was? Three wee brown mice! 

1 knew you would like to see 
them, Nell. So I put them in 
my hat, and brought them down 
to you. 

Will, I shall never be afraid 
of mice any more! Such bright 
eyes! Such dear little mouths! 
But do let us take the poor little 
things back again. No one but 
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old Mother Mouse knows how to 
take good care of them. 



Lesson XXXIV. 

TOW town t±ie§e 

bgst -eount waZk 

I'm a goose ! I'm a goose ! And 
these are my httle ones. 

How many are there? Don't 
guess. Count them and see. One, 
two, three, — four, five, six, — seven, 
eight, nine, — ten: ten nice little 
geese. 

When they walk after me, all 
in a row, how cunning and pretty 
they look! 

yes! I'm a goose! I'm a 
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goose! And this is my house. 
How do you like it ? And this is 
our pond — the very best pond in 
town. I swim on it, and so do 
my httle ones. 

They know more than the old 
hen does. Poor thing! She can 
not swim at all. I am glad I am 
not a hen. No, no! I'm a goose, 
a big, big, goose ! 
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Lesson XXXV. 




pug 


sdbn 


gOne 


pups 


roll 


fd6t 


dfist 


«rane 


feet 
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Here is a crane, and here is a 
pug dog. The crane is tall, and 
the dog is fat. 

The dog has four feet, and the 
crane has two. 

I see only one of the crane's 
feet. Can you guess where his 
other foot is? 

The dog does not like the big 
bird. You see, the httle pug lost 
her pups. One day they were 
gone, and she could not find them. 

She looked and looked, but could 
not find them any where. 

She thinks the crane took them 
away. This is why she does not- 
like the big bird. 

See how cross the pug looks ! 

Pretty soon she will run at the 
crane, and roll him in the dust. 
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Lesson XXXVI. 




were 


jeVlow 


ptlr'ple 


toys 


pamts 


pamt'ed 


mix 


■eol'or 


5r'ange 


§v'er 


(kial'ftr) 


(or'enj) 



Mrs. Smith gave her httle boy 
Fred a box of paints and some 
toys. 

In the box were three kinds 
of paints, — red, blue, and yellow. 
And the toys were httle men, and 
cows, and trees, and birds, and dogs, 
— all made of wood. 

Many a good time Fred had with 
his paints and hi^ toys. 

First he took the red paint, and 
painted the cows a pretty red. 
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Then he took the blue paint, and 
painted the men blue. And then 
he took some yellow, and painted 
the dogs yellow. 

How fine they all looked in their 
nice new paint ! 

What to do with the trees, poor 
Fred could not think. Who ever 
saw red trees, blue trees, or yellow 
trees? So he ran to his mother to 
find out what to do. 

Mrs. Smith told Fred to mix 
some of the yellow paint with the 
blue paint, and he would have a 
nice color for his trees. 

And so it was, — the yellow and 
the blue made a bright green. 

So Fred painted the trees green. 
He Hked the trees best of all. 

The next day Mrs. Smith told 
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Fred to mix yellow with red, and 
see what color he would get. 

So Fred did put yellow with red, 
and these made a pretty color, just 
like an orange. 

"That wHl do for the birds," 
said Fred, and he painted the birds 
orange color. 

You see, Fred had put yellow 
with blue, and made green; and he 
had put yellow with red, and made 
orange. But he had not put blue 
with red. 

One day Fred found this out. So 
he put blue with red, and what new 
color do you think these made ? 
A fine, bright purple ! Off he ran 
and got his top, and painted it 
purple all over. 

Little Fred had found out three 
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things about his paints. What 
were they? 



red 



blue yellow 



green orange purple 
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Lesson XXXVll. 

PRACTICE SENTENCES. 

My kite is red, and it has wings like a bird. 
When the wind is blowing hard, I like to fly 
it. Up, up goes the kite, high in the sky. 
Then it goes sailing about in the sunshine. 

When the wind is very strong, it is all I 
can do to hold the kite, it pulls so hard. So 
brother John takes hold too. 

Did you see my pussy? She is a little 
kitten. You may know her by her bell. 
Pussy's bell is made of silver, and it goes 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, every where she goes. 
Pussy likes the bell, and I like pussy. 

O Fanny, do come here and see these 
mice ! 

How big are they. Will ? 

They are not big at all. They are tiny 
little things. Just look ! Such bright eyes ! 
Such wee mouths ! And what a pretty color ! 
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Where did you buy them, Will ? 

I didn't buy them. I found them in the 
garret, and brought them down for you. 

Poor things! They want something to 
eat. Let us take them right back. Will. 
That is the best thing we can do. 

Fred, you have three kinds of paints, — 
red, blue, and yellow. Can you make other 
colors with them? 

O yes, I can make three other colors, — 
green, orange, and purple. 

That would be six colors in all. Tell me 
how you would do it, Fred. 

To make green, I would mix blue with 
yellow. To make orange, I would mix red 
with yellow. To make purple, I would mix 
red with Hue. 

Well, Fred, that is right ; but how did you 
find it out? 

O, Mother showed me how to do it. 
Mother gave me some toys, too. Now I 
shall paint them all in pretty colors. 
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PRACTICE SCRIPT. 
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PHONIC MARKINGS. 



I. — Vowela. 
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II. — ConBonantB. 
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Elementary English 



The following books are adapted for beginners in 
the study of Language and Composition: 

LONG'S 

New Language Exercises. Part I. 
New Language Exercises. Part II. 
Lessons in English (Grammar and Composition) 

LYTE'S 

Elementary English .... 

MAXWELL'S 

First Book in English .... 

METCALF AND BRIGHT'S 

Language Lessons. Part I. . 
Language Lessons. Part II. 

METCALF'S 

Elementary English .... 

PARK'S 

Language Lessons .... 

SWINTON'S 

Language Primer ..... 
Language Lessons .... 

Language Tablets and 

NATIONAL Language Tablets 

PATTERSON'S Composition Books 
No. I. Flexible. 36 pages . 
No. 2. Boards. 60 pages 
No. 3. Cloth. 84 pages 
No. 4. Extra. 108 pages . 

WARD'S Grammar Blanks. 2 Nos. . Per dozen, 90 cents 



• •  

• • • 

:ion) . 


20 cents 
25 cents 
35 cents 


• • • 


35 cents 


• • • 


40 cents 


• • • 

• • • 


35 cents 
55 cents 


• • • 


40 cents 


• • • 


35 cents 


• • • 

• • • 


28 cents 
38 cents 


Blanks 




. Per dozen, 


90 cents 


. Per dozen, 
. Per dozen, 
. Per dozen 
. Per dozen 


96 cents 

$1.80 

2.70 

3.60 



Specimen copies of any of the above books will be sent prepaid to any 
address^ on receipt of the price ^ by the Publishers : 



New York 

(6) 



American Book Company- 

 Cincinnati  



Chicago 



Arithmetics 



SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 

Appletons' First Lessons in Arithmetic 
Numbers Applied 

Bailey's American Elementary Arithmetic 
American Comprehensive Arithmetic 

Milne's Elements of Arithmetic . 
Standard Arithmetic 

White's First Book of Arithmetic 
New Complete Arithmetic . 

Ray's New Elementary Arithmetic 
New Practical Arithmetic 
New Higher Arithmetic 

Robinson's New Rudiments of Arithmetic 
New Practical Arithmetic 
New Higher Arithmetic 

Hornbrook's Primary Arithmetic 
MENTAL ARITHMETICS 

Bailey's American Mental Arithmetic . 
Dubbs's Complete Mental Arithmetic . 
Milne's Mental Arithmetic . 
Ray's New Intellectual Arithmetic 
Robinson's New Intellectual Arithmetic 

AIDS TO THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC 

Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic. 
First Book. Numbers to 20 
Second Book. Numbers to 100 . 
Third Book. Numbers to 1,000,000 . 
Fourth Book. Intermediate Grades 

Dubbs's Arithmetical Problems, Teachers' Edition 
Arithmetical Problems, Pupils* Edition, 2 Parts 

Kirk and Sabln's Oral Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. Each 

White's Oral Lessons in Number 



Each 



$0.36 
.75 

.35 
.65 

.30 
.65 

.30 
.65 

.35 
.50 
.85 

.30 

.65 

1.00 

.40 

.35 
.35 
.35 
.25 
.35 



.18 
.18 
.20 
.20 

1.00 
.25 

.25 

.60 



Copies of any of these books will be sent prepaid to any address^ on 

receipt of the price y by the Publishers : 



New York 
(4) 



American Book Company 

 Cincinnati « 



Chicago 



Mental Arithmetic 



Bailey's American Mental Arithmetic . . 35 cents 

For Advanced Grammar Classes, High Schools, Academies, and 
Normal Schools. Though only recently published, this book has 
met with the highest favor, and is already in satisfactory use in 
the best schools. 

Dubbs's Complete Mental Arithmetic . . 35 cents 

For use in any school where Mental Arithmetic is taught. The 
rapid introduction of this book on its own merit is the best evidence 
of its sterling worth. 

Milne's Mental Arithmetic .... 35 cents 

This book follows the same inductive plan and method of develop- 
ment which has proved so successful in the author's other works. 

Ray's New Intellectual Arithmetic ... 25 cents 

The Mental Arithmetic of Ray's Series of Arithmetics. 

Robinson's New Intellectual Arithmetic . 35 cents 

The Mental Arithmetic of Robinson's Series of Arithmetics. 

ARITHMETIC TABLETS AND BLANKS 

National Number Tablets. 12 Nos. . Per doz. 90 cents 
Ray's Test Example Tablets. 8 Nos. . Per doz. $1.00 

Piper's Graded Seat Work in Arith. 4 Nos. Each 8 cents 

These Tablets are very convenient and useful accessories in teaching 
Arithmetic, 



Copies of any of the above Mental Arithmetics will be sent prepaid to 
any address^ on receipt of the price by the Publishers : 

American Bor^ Company 

NEW YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

<5) 



Eclectic School Readings 



A carefully graded collection of fresh, interesting and instructive 
supplementary readings for young children. The books are well and 
copiously illustrated by the best artists, and are handsomely bound in 
cloth. 



Folk-Story Series 

Lane's Stories for Children 

Baldwin's Fairy Stories and Fables 

Baldwin's Old Greek Stories .... 

Famous Story Series 

Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Baldwin's Old Stories of the East 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe ..... 
Clarke's Arabian Nights 

Historical Story Series 

Eggleston's Stories of Great Americans 
Eggleston's Stories of American Life and Adventure 
Guerber's Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
Guerber's Story of the English 
Guerber's Story of the Chosen People 
Guerber's Story of the Greeks 
Guerber's Story of the Romans . 

Classical Story Series 

Clarke's Story of Troy .... 

Clarke's Story of Aeneas .... 
Clarke's Story of Caesar .... 

Natural History Series 

Needham's Outdoor Studies 

Kelly's Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors . 

Dana's Plants and Their Children 



. $0.25 
.35 
.45 



.35 
.45 
.50 
.60 



.40 
50 
.65 
.65 
.60 
.60 
.60 



.60 
.45 
.^5 



.40 
.50 
.65 



Copies of any of these books will be sent prepaid to any address^ on 

receipt of the price^ by the Publishers : 



American Book Company 



New York 

(15) 



Cincinnati 



Chicago 



Penmanship 



STANDARD COPY BOOKS 

Barnes's National Copy Books. Spencerian Revised Copy Books. 
Eclectic Copy Books. Payson, Dunton and Scribner's 

Harper's Graded Copy Books. National Copy Books. 

VERTICAL CO PY BOOKS 

Barnes's National Vertical Pennnanship 

Numbers i to 6 Per dozen, 7^ cents 

A new series designed to secure the highest degree of legibility, the 
greatest facility of execution, and the utmost beauty consistent with 
legibility and speed. 

Spencerian Penmanship — Vertical Edition 

Shorter Course. Numbers i to 7 . . . Per dozen, 72 cents 

Common School Course. Numbers i to 6 . Per dozen, 96 cents 

In this series of Vertical Copy Books the graceful lines and symmet- 
rical forms which have distinguished Spencerian writing and made it the 
accepted American Standard of Penmanship, have been applied in an 
easy and natural way to vertical writing. 

Curtiss's Vertical Copy Books 

Numbers i to 6 . . . . . . Per dozen, 96 cents 

A system of writing which combines in the highest degree legibility, 
ease, speed, and grace in execution. 

Curtiss's Senni -Vertical Copy Books 

Numbers i to 6 Per dozen, 96 cents 

The Semi-Vertical Edition is designed to meet the demands of many 
teachers who are not satisfied with the old system of writing and yet are 
not prepared to adopt any of the new vertical styles. 



Ward's Graded Lessons in Pennnanship and Spelling 

Small Numbers, i to 6 . . . Per dozen, 72 cents 

Large Numbers, i to 6 . . Per dozen, 96 cents 



Special Circulars and Specimen Pages of any of the above Copy Books 

will be sent free on application. 

American Book Company 

New York  Cincinnati  Chicago 

(u) 



Spelling and Word Study 



Rice's Rational Spelling Book 

By Dr. J. M. Rice. 

Part I. For use in the first three grades of school work, 15 cents 

Part II. For use in all grades above the third . . 20 cents 

This is a spelling book pure and simple, arranged on a definite 
and logical plan, based upon an examination of the schools of nearly all 
the large cities of the country. 

Patterson's American Word Book 

Graded Lessons in Spelling, Defining, Punctuation, and Dictation. 
By Calvin Patterson, M. A 25 cents 

This New Spelling Book embodies a carefully developed and pro- 
gressive plan for teaching the forms and values of English words in 
common use. 

Harrington's Spelling Book. Complete 

Part I., separate for Primary Grades .... 
Part II., separate for Higher Grades .... 

McGuffey's Revised Eclectic Spelling Book . 
Natural Speller and Word Book .... 
Swinton's Word Book of English Spelling 

TEXT-BOOKS IN ETYMOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

Anderson's Study of English Words 

By J. M. Anderson. Cloth, i2mo, ii8 pages . . 40 cents 

Designed to furnish, in a form suitable for school or private study, 
a summary of the most important facts of the English language, with 
special reference to the growth and change of English words. 

Swinton's New Word Analysis ... .35 cents 

A practical work on etymology with exercises in analysis, etc. 



20 cents 


15 


cents 


T5 


cents 


17 


cents 


20 cents 


18 


cents 



Copies of any of the above books will be sent prepaid to any address, on 

receipt of the price ^ by the Publishers : 



American Book Company 



New York  Cincinnati  Chicago 
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Carpenter's Geographical Readers 

By Frank G. Carpenter 

North America. Cloth, i2mo, 352 pages . . 60 cents 
Asia. Cloth, 12010, 304 pages . .60 cents 

This series of Geographical Readers is intended to 
describe the several continents, — their countries and 
peoples, from the standpoint of travel and personal 
observation. 

They are not mere compilations from other books, or 
stories of imaginary travels, but are based on actual travel 
and personal observation. The author, who is an experi- 
enced traveler and writer, has given interesting and viva- 
cious descriptions of his recent extended journeys through 
each of the countries described, together with graphic 
pictures of their native peoples, just as they are found 
to-day in their homes and at their work. This has been 
done in such simple language and charming manner as to 
make each chapter as entertaining as a story. 

The books are well supplied with colored maps and 
illustrations, the latter mostly reproductions from original 
photographs taken by the author on the ground. They 
combine studies in geography with stories of travel and 
observation in a manner at once attractive and instructive. 
Their use in connection with the regular text-books on 
geography and history will impart a fresh and living 
interest to their lessons. 



Copies of Carpenter* s Geographical Reader will be sent prepaid to any 
address y on receipt of the price ^ by the Publishers : 

American Book Company 

New York  Cincinnati  Chicago 

(47) 



The Natural Geographies 



Natural Elementary Geography 

Linen Bindings, Quarto, 144 pages . . . Price, 60 cents 

Natural Advanced Geography 

Linen Binding, Large Quarto, 160 pages . . Price, $1 25 
By Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S.. and Russell Hinman, Author 
of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 

The publication of The Natural Geographies marks a new era 
in the study and teaching of geography. Some of the distinctive features 
which characterize this new series are : 

1. A Natural Plan of Development, based on physical geography and 

leading in a natural manner to the study of historical, industrial, 
and commercial geography. 

2. Clear and distinct political maps showing correctly the comparative 

size of different countries, and physical maps showing relief by 
contour lines and different colors, as in the best government maps. 

3. Inductive and comparative treatment of subjects according to the 

most approved pedagogical principles. 

4. Frequent exercises and reviews leading to the correlation and 

comparison of the parts of the subject already studied. 

5. Topical outlines for the language work required by the Courses of 

Study of the best schools. 

6. Supplementary Exercises including laboratory work and references 

for collateral reading. 

7. Numerous original and appropriate pictures and graphic diagrams 

to illustrate the text. 

8. Clear explanations of each necessary term where it first occurs, and 

omission of formal definitions at the beginning of the book. 

9. Strict accordance, in method and treatment, with the recommenda- 

tions of the Committee of Fifteen. 



Illustrated Circulars describing the plan and method of 
the Natural Geographies will be sent free to any address on 
application. 

Copies of the Natural Geographies will be sent, prepaid^ to any 
address on receipt of the price by the Publishers : 

American Book Company 

NEW YORK • CINCINNATI r CHICAGO 

(48) 
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